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The investigation of the motion 
picture industry which a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate has been un- 
dertaking has raised a number of 
important issues. Is it true that the 
movies are instruments of propa- 
ganda? To what extent are they and 
the radio and the newspapers in- 
fluencing the opinions of the Ameri- 
can people? Who controls these 
powerful agencies of communication? 
Should they be made more respon- 
sible to the public interest? 

It must be admitted, at the outset, 
that the movies, radio, and press do 
exert a powerful influence. Millions 
of people—practically the entire 
population—are subjected to this in- 
fluence. How they handle the great 
issues confronting the nation may 
have a marked effect upon the atti- 
tudes of the people. 


While its armies struggled on 
against furious opposition along the 
2,000-mile eastern front, last week, 
the German government showed dis- 
tinct signs of nervousness as a result 
of troubles in the rear. An evident 
spirit of unrest was agitating vir- 
tually all of the European lands oc- 
cupied by German forces. There had 
been trouble in France and Holland 
and in Norway, and there had been 
many executions by way of reprisal. 

But the most serious flare-up had 
come from one of Hitler’s more re- 
cent conquests—from Serbia and 
Croatia, the principal remnants of 
what used to be Yugoslavia. In this 
region whole towns and large bodies 
of troops were involved in the up- 
risings. Italy, with its usual tendency 
to exaggerate, claimed there were 
1,500,000 Serb rebels in Croatia 
alone. And while Hitler sent troops 











Influence of Movies 














Take the movies, for .example.  keslentditorial Cartoon into Serbia, last week, there was 
Public opinion may be sharply af- ai BRESSLER EDITORIAL cartoons, n.y. trouble in Bohemia-Moravia; and as 
fected by the manner in which a rupting Germans began to arrest Czech offi- 
motion picture deals with a problem. : cials, such disturbances arose in Nor- 
A picture dealing with labor troubles way that Berlin was moved to shut 
may stir the feelings of the public Toward Generous Living off all Norse imports. And so it 
against labor unions or against em- went all around the map. 
ployers, depending upon the way it By Walter E. Myer 


Unsuccessful “Crusade” 

Life would be much simpler, though probably far less interesting, if each If these disturbances prove nothing 
sala person could live his own life, unaffected by the actions of others. But we else, they indicate that Hitler has 
which it deals. The story may be SO don’t live in that kind of world. We depend upon other people, to a certain 
skillfully portrayed on the screen degree, for every good thing in life. We must have companions when we play 
that a person who sees the picture or work. We could find little enjoyment without the association of friends, leadership in the German “crusade” 
does not realize that his opinion is and we would starve if we did not have the cooperation of many others in our against Bolshevism. When the at- 
being influenced. This may be true attempt to provide ourselves with the necessities of life. Since, then, associa- “a> os Sead 'b G a 
of pictures dealing with any of doz-_ tion with others is so vital to success and happiness, it is important that the ae eee —, 
ens of different problems. association be pleasant. It is important that we learn to get along with others spokesmen made no Secret of their 

The movies are one of America’s and to enjoy our relations with playmates, friends, or co-workers. They, like hope that it would give Frenchmen, 
largest industries. While there are ourselves, are seeking success and happiness. They depend upon us as we do Belgians, Dutch, and other conquered 
110 companies in the United States upon them. The ideal situation, then, would be one in which each rejoiced in nationalities common cause with the 
which produce movies, eight of them the successes and achievements of the others. Germans—that the crusade would 
alone produce 70 per cent of all the Unfortunately most of us have not learned very well how to get along with heal old wounds and bind the con- 
full-length features and practically people, how to get the most out of our associations. We have learned many quered lands into a unity which 
less important things, but have neglected this one, which means so much to could later be concentrated and 
our happiness and welfare. Too often we do not rejoice when our friends turned against Britain with telling 
. succeed. We have the feeling that we are in competition with them. We see effect. 

Brothers, Loew’s (MGM), Para- them as competitors rather than as cooperators. When good fortune smiles on ga ee ee ee 
mount, Radio Keith Orpheum them we resent the fact that they rather than ourselves are the favored ones. ts. it that Hitl till 
(RKO), Fox, Universal, Columbia, We feel too often the pangs of jealousy. And pangs they are. Few sensa- 1 P°'* * on a ee oo wie 

and United Artists. tions are more painful, more destructive of composure and happiness, than the nas Aeene Geaee te Gon DAE 

The first five of these companies emotion of jealousy. Jealousy may not be enemy number one to personal the spirit of unity and cooperation to 
not only produce and sell pictures, happiness, friendship, efficient industry, and good government, but it ranks the lands he has conquered. It is a 
but they own theaters. There are near the top. It is a bitter, bitter cup, which, taken too often to the lips, poisons difficult task. 

17,000 movie theaters in the United mind and spirit and distorts the personality. Germany proper today, including 
States, and 2,800 of them are owned But suppose that one knows himself to be a victim of jealousy; suppose he is Austria, and the Sudetenland, con- 
by the big companies. These com- too much disturbed by the successes of his friends, too much inclined to enjoy sists of 80,000,000 people living in an 
panies own four-fifths of all the first- only his own good fortune—what can he do about it? One can often conquer an area somewhat smaller than Texas. 
run theaters in the larger cities. unwanted emotion by an act of will. If you are inclined to be jealous of a Before the Russian campaign began, 

These companies can decide abso- friend, force yourself to do something for him. Work for his success at some German troops officially occupied 
lutely what pictures will be shown in point. You might, for example, work for his election to some office in the european regions containing 95,000,- 
ate mete thneiere aid thas bave school. It is a well-known fact that we become interested in a person when we 99 people in an area twice the size 
ou y do something for him. Spend more of your time helping others to succeed, : 
great control over the pictures shown : a 5 5 a a - of Germany. Since the German forces 
: . even though at first your heart isn’t in it. The feeling of unselfish interest will  . tea: Seek ie Latvi 
= the independent theaters. If an in most cases follow the action, and you will experience a peace of mind un- - Aig: veins pager rabheeny 
independent does not accept the pic- sual to you. Jealousy is a mixture of ambition and fear. You can free yourself Lithuania, Estonia, Russian Poland, 
tures offered by a producer, it may from fear to a certain extent by making yourself as efficient as possible. Do nd half the Ukraine, roughly an- 
get no pictures at all. your own work well. Then you will get your share of fortune’s smiles and other 42,000,000 people and 240,000 

(Concluded on page 7) you will be more poised; more generous to your neighbor. (Concluded on page 6) 


is presented. It may arouse emotions 
with respect to any problem with 


not been entirely successful in his 
effort to enlist all Europe behind his 


all the best-known, more expensive 
films. These companies are Warner 
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HEN a student begins the study 

of any subject, he should in- 
quire what he may expect to get 
from it. If he goes along day after 
day and week after week merely 
getting his lessons without any defi- 
nite object in mind, he is likely to get 
little of permanent value from the 
course. If, however, he is taking 
the course for certain purposes, he is 
more likely to receive real benefit. 
He can then test himself carefully 
to see whether he is making progress. 
It is not enough merely to get each 
lesson as it comes along, although 
that is necessary and extremely im- 
portant. 

What, then, may one reasonably 
expect from the study of history? 
That is a question which all history 
students should properly ask and 
which they should discuss. We shall 
not undertake here to furnish a com- 
plete list of objectives. We shall, 
however, give a few benefits, not 
necessarily in order of their im- 
portance, which should be sought by 
one who takes history courses. 


1 If a person is intelligent and if he 

* is at all curious about things, it 
is a satisfaction to know something 
of the past of his country and the 
world. It has, therefore, become 
customary for educated people to 
read about the past. One who is 
wholly unfamiliar with historical 
facts feels somewhat out of place in 
conversation with people who have 
historical knowledge. He will find 
his ignorance of the past embarrass- 
ing. Obtaining facts along any line 
merely because one is “supposed” 
to do so is not the loftiest of motives 
and this is not the most important 
reason for studying history, but is 
one which should not be neglected. 


9 One gains poise from a knowl- 

* edge of history. He is enabled to 
understand the present better. He 
gets a longer, broader view of things. 
To the person who knows nothing 
of history, every issue which comes 
up seems entirely new. It has no 
background. The student of history, 
however, knows that similar issues 
have come up from time to time 
throughout our history. He knows 
something of how ihey were settled. 
He can tell a little better which 
things are important. and which are 
less important. 


3 A study of history gives one con- 

* crete information about many 
problems which existed in the past 
and which are also present today. 
For example, by studying the vari- 
ous tariff laws which heve been en- 
acted during American history and 


GALLOWAY 


Washington takes the oath of office as the first President of the United States 


Why Study History? 


their effects, one is in a better po- 
sition to decide what the tariff laws 
ought to be today. 

In order, however, that the study 
of history may shed a light on pres- 
ent problems, one must know a 
great deal of history. If you try to 
decide how a problem should be 
solved today by remembering how 
a similar problem was solved a 
hundred years ago, you must know 
how the two problems differ as well 
as how they are alike. People some- 
times quote George Washington’s 
statement that the United States 
should avoid entangling alliances 
and use that as an argument that 
we ought not to make some particu- 
lar treaty with foreign powers. Be- 
fore, however, one jumps to such a 
conclusion, he must know all about 
the conditions which existed in 
Washington’s day and must be able 
to compare them with conditions 
which exist today. Then he can see 
whether the advice given at that 
time would still hold under the pres- 
ent changed conditions. 


4 The course which you take this 

* year in history should stir your 
interest in historical reading, so that 
you will continue that kind of read- 
ing after the present course closes. 
You will stand a good chance in that 
case to grow constantly wiser 
through your never-ending reading 
of history. 


5 Through your study of history, 

* you see that at each stage of his- 
tory there have been people who were 
working for justice and freedom and 
better conditions of life. They have 
had serious obstacles to overcome. 
They have had to combat forces 
which were working in the other 
direction, but it is only because of 
their efforts that there has been 
progress in the world. 


This process has been going on in 
the United States from the earliest 
days. Patriotic men and women at 
every period of our history have 
worked to make this a stronger, bet- 
ter, and a happier nation. They 
have made mistakes sometimes and 
their job has never been easy, but 
generation after generation progress 
has been made. This fact gleaned 
from the study of history should 
make every young American citizen 
anxious to join the unending proces- 
sion of Americans who have striven 
to make their country greater and 
better. 

This inspiration which should 
come from history is probably the 
best justification for study in that 
field. 


Movies and Radio 


N the international radio front no station is doing more to help break 

Hitler’s control than WRUL, in Boston, the most powerful short-wave 
station in the Western Hemisphere. This 50,000-watt station is on the air 24 
hours a day, sending the news to every corner of the world. Exiles from 
countries now under the Nazi heel are heard in a dozen different languages, 
sending messages of hope and courage to their compatriots abroad. Careful, 
accurate summaries of the day’s events are released, combating the propaganda 
of the dictatorships. Knowledge that great amounts of war materials are being 
sent to England and her Allies from this country is a powerful stimulant to 
morale and resistance. 

In spite of threats of horrible punishment or death for listening to this 
“democratic drivel,” as Hitler calls it, half a million people in the conquered 
countries alone are believed to tune in, risking their lives that they may hear 
and relay information to millions more. Evidence of this is seen in the flood of 
letters, over 100 a day, which come to WRUL from all parts of the globe, ex- 
pressing gratitude for the programs and begging that they be continued. 

WRUL is operated by Walter S. Lemmon, the man who invented one-dial 
tuning control for radios. The venture is financed partly by contributions and 
partly out of Mr. Lemmon’s own pocket. Many of the staff members offer their 
services free, thus striking a blow for freedom of their native countries. 

ie ae * 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY reporter, speaking over the 
A air from London, recently told of a novel project undertaken by the 
British government. A group of about 600 young men have been brought to 
England from India and are being given apprentice training in machine work 
and machine tool skills. When they have finished their course, they will return 
to India and another group will be brought to the British Isles. 

Ernest Bevin, the labor leader, is responsible for this project. He is said to 
believe that only by giving the Indians an opportunity to learn the trades of our 
machine age can India hope to develop a balanced economic structure. 

a ae os 


N the Crosley ratings—the poll that measures the popularity of radio programs, 

Walter Winchell takes first rank among all news broadcasters. His popularity 
is probably explained largely by the fact that most people 
like to feel that they are getting in on secrets—that they 
are being taken behind the scenes. And Winchell is 
distinctly a “behind-the-scenes” reporter. He speaks 
breathlessly, excitedly. His “I’ll be back in a flash—with 
a flash” stirs the anticipations of millions. 

This uncovering of hidden things is not new to Winchell. 
He first became widely known through his column “On 
Broadway” in which he gossiped about New York people, 
particularly those well known on the stage or screen or 
in social life. He got his information chiefly through con- 
versations and “tips” in the cafes of New York. His column 
was properly regarded as a sort of “scandal sheet.” 

Comparatively recently, Winchell has become interested 
in national and international affairs. His weekly radio talk 
is given over largely to supposedly “inside information” 
regarding the war and American international policies. 
He attacks the Nazis with vigor and berates the Fifth Columnists and non- 
interventionists with puns, wisecracks, and straight invective. 

He engages frequently in the dangerous practice of picking out individuals 
and holding them up to scorn or ridicule. Such a practice is dangerous because it 
is one which, in the nature of the case, is subject to serious abuse. The at- 
tacked parties have no opportunity to reply. This fact throws a tremendous re- 


sponsibility upon a man such as Winchell who speaks weekly to millions. 
Bo * * 








Walter Winchell 


NTERTAINMENT is certainly a legitimate function of the movies. In the 
case of some pictures, entertainment may be combined with other purposes, 
such as the portrayal of a great social or economic problem, or the solution of a 
personal problem. Great movies, as well as great stage productions, are those 
which handle successfully the problem, human or other, with which they deal. 

Two recent movies illustrate the difference between a good movie and a 
mediocre one. The first is the much-discussed “The Little Foxes” produced 
by Samuel Goldwyn and based on the stage play of Lillian Hellman. The 
other is RKO’s “My Life with Caroline.” 

These two pictures are extreme opposites. The first one is a tragedy, and the 
other supposedly a farce. We use the word “supposedly” because the movie 
fails miserably to accomplish its only excuse for having been produced—to 
amuse. It depicts the lives and situations of the idle rich and the efforts of 
a husband to keep his giddy wife in tow. The situations are far from amusing 
and the entire production is pointless. The only redeeming feature is the presence 
of Ronald Coleman who does the best he can to salvage something from a bad play. 

a * * 
4 HE LITTLE FOXES,” on the other hand, is one of the best offerings 
Hollywood has given us. Its purpose is to depict the greed and treachery of 
a southern family at the turn of the century. The plot revolves around the ef- 
forts of one of the meanest women in modern dramatic history to outsmart her 
husband and her two tricky brothers. All the elements of tragedy are here and 
the play is successfully carried through to its conclusion. 

What makes this a first-rate picture is the combination of many factors. 
Technically, it is superb. The stage play has been faithfully adhered to in its 
essentials and the most has been made of every situation. The actors are well 
suited to their roles, from Bette Davis, who plays the lead, to the minor characters. 





RKO KEITH'S THEATRE, WASH., DBD. Cc. 
From a scene in “The Little Foxes” 
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Seeing South America ...v 


UITO seems rather primitive to 

those who visit it for the first 
time. I talked, however, to several 
people whose acquaintance with the 
city dates back a number of years, 
and they say that the place is under- 
going marked changes. 

The coming of the airplane has 
meant a great deal. Before the days 
of air travel, few foreigners made 
their way to Quito, an inland city 
which could be reached from the 
seacoast only by a difficult trip across 
the mountains. Mail to other parts 
of the world was very slow. 

Now American and other foreign 
businessmen can go to Quito and es- 
tablish agencies. They can commu- 
nicate quickly with their home 
offices. Goods can be delivered 
promptly. The result is that foreign 
wares are finding their way to Quito 
shops. Tourists 
from the outside 
world frequent 
the city. 

All these influ- 
ences tend to 
create new fash- 
ions and new de- 
mands. The Ecua- 
dorians see foreign 
goods and want 
them. They buy 
foreign-made 
clothing, electric light bulbs, auto- 
mobiles. Since they have come to 
desire these things, they work harder 
to obtain them. Since they work 
harder, they earn more, purchase 
more. This means higher standards 
of living. It means a closer ap- 
proach to the customs and styles of 
the United States and Europe. It 
means something which we call 
progress. 

Quito has no good hotels. The 
largest is the Metropolitana, a rather 
famous place; a center of the politi- 
cal and social life of the city. It has 
30 or 40 rooms. We had rooms re- 
served at the Metropolitana, but due 
to a misunderstanding about the res- 
ervation, we did not get in and went 
instead to a placed called the Quinta 
Miraflores, a rather pretentious look- 
ing villa on the outskirts of the city, 
which is operated by German refu- 
gees. 

On several occasions, we patron- 
ized the lounge of the Metropolitana 
where we could obtain ice cream and 
a soft drink which served, in a way, 
as a substitute for coca cola. One 
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time we were there during a rain- 
storm and found the roof to be like 
a leaky umbrella. 

In the center of the city is a plaza 
or square. Along two sides of it 
are stores. On one side is the gov- 
ernment building in which are the 
offices of the president of the Repub- 
lic and, until recently, the halls of 
congress. Last spring the halls of 
congress were taken over by the im- 
migration authorities, and when we 
were there it was not known where 
the session would meet at the open- 
ing in August. On the fourth side 
of the square is the Cathedral. 

Nearly all the large cities of South 
America boast a cathedral and this 
one is an impressive structure which 
dates far back into Ecuador’s history. 
At almost any hour, the Cathedral 
is crowded with Indians. 

There are many churches in Quito. 
All of them are equipped with bells 
and all the bells ring on the hour. 
They are cheap bells, however, and 
the ringing is more like a clatter. 
The clamor of the bells comes only 
once an hour, though, while the 
automobile horns, all of them keyed 
to a high pitch, are honking all the 
time. 


Constant Honking 


I inquired why there was so much 
honking and was told that the law 
requires that a driver sound his horn 
whenever crossing a street. What 
justification there may be for this 
rule, I don’t know, but I am sure that 
it is as logical as the custom by which 
autos driven along the country roads 
at night turn off their lights when 
within 50 yards or so of an ap- 
proaching car. The drivers are 
obliged to meet along the road in 
darkness, hoping for the best. 

There are two high schools in 
Quito. We visited the larger of them, 
a school with about a thousand stu- 
dents. It started out coeducational, 
but they say that coeducation does 
not work in Ecuador. Boys and girls 
are too much interested in each other 
and do not give sufficient time to 
their studies. Hence, a girl’s high 
school has been established and no 
more girls are admitted to the school 
which we visited. The new rule has 
been in operation for three years, so 
only the senior girls are still attend- 
ing this school. 

The building is large, but unfin- 
ished in appearance. The floors are 
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QUITO, capital of Ecuador, retains the characteristics of Spanish-Colonial days to a greater extent 


than any other South American city. 


made of rough 
boards. The class- 
rooms are bare and 
poorly equipped. 
There are no full- 
time teachers but in- 
stead a number of 
instructors drawn 
from the various oc- 
cupations of the city. 

For example, a 
lawyer may go down 
to the school two or 
three hours a day 
and teach history. A 
physician may give a 
few courses in phys- 
ics or chemistry. Ow guide and in- 
terpreter, who was educated and 
spent considerable time in the United 
States, teaches English. two hours or 
so a day. 

The only full-time school officials 
are the principal and an officer whose 
responsibility it is to attend to disci- 
pline. For the part-time work, the 
instructors are paid around $20 a 
month. 

The boys and girls come from the 
so-called ‘best families’ of Quito; 
that is, those who have the most 
money. The children of about the 
top tenth from the standpoint of 
wealth are able to attend high school. 

These students dressed about as 
high school students in the United 
States do and deported themselves 
in much the same manner. They 
play basketball and football. They 
use the rules which are followed in 
the United States and they do not 
translate the athletic terms. For 
example, they speak of “guards,” 
“forwards,” in basketball and use 
“offside” and other football terms 
without translating them into Span- 
ish. 

We met several boys who had 
spent some time in the United States 
and they were quite homesick and 
anxious for a chance to get back to 
this country. They were conscious 
of the fact that an educated young 
man has a better chance to succeed 
in America than in Ecuador. 

The educated classes in Quito— 
for example, the families of highly 
skilled workers and merchants and 
professional people, live about as 
American families do, following 
much the same daily routines. They 
probably read less widely, for fewer 
books are in circulation and practi- 
cally no good magazines are pub- 
lished, although there are two fairly 
good daily papers in Quito. 

Tennis is played a great deal by 
the students in the schools and by 
older people as well. There is little 
of what may be called “night life,” 
though a number of restaurants 
which offer opportunities for danc- 
ing have been opened lately, chiefly 
by refugees. The music played by 
the orchestras at these places comes 
mainly from the United States. As 
one listens to a program, he may well 
imagine that he is listening to the 
“Hit Parade.”’ 

The traveler who flies down from 
Quito to Guayaquil—an hour and a 
quarter of flying time—will have the 
impression that he has entered an- 
other country, though he will still 
be in Ecuador. In the first place, he 
will find a great change in the 
weather, for he will have descended 
from the mountains. Guayaquil is 
an ocean port, and whatever the 
season, the days are very hot—not 
only hot, but sultry and oppressive. 

Guayaquil is about the size of 
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Some Leading Products of Ecuador 


Quito; perhaps a little larger, but it 
has a very different appearance. It 
looks more like an American city. 
The streets are fairly wide and there 
are a number of rather large stores. 
One of the most important prod- 
ucts of Ecuador is the cocoa bean 
and Guayaquil is the distributing 
point. The beans are spread out on 
the streets to dry. At one point, we 
saw the beans spread two or three 
inches thick on half of a wide street 
for a distance of a block or more. 
—WALTER E. MYER. 
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An enthusiastic golfer came home to 
dinner, and during the meal his wife 
said: 

“Willie tells me he caddied for you 
this afternoon.” 

“Well, do you know,” said Willie’s 
father, “I thought I had seen that boy 
before.” —SELECTED 





Then there is the student who walked 
into his eight o’clock class late. 

Said the prof. “You should have 
been here at eight o’clock.” 

The student replied sleepily, “Why, 
what happened?” —JAMMER 





The energetic salesman walked into 
the factory and sought and finally ob- 
tained an interview with the superin- 
tendent. 

“Look here, sir!” he began, “I’d like 
to speak to some of your men and try 
to sell them my correspondence course 
on how to put fire and sparkle into 
their work.” 

The superintendent turned pale. 
“Get out of here!” he roared. “This 
factory is working on a defense order 
making shells!” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





You can always tell dogwood trees 
—FAMILY CIRCLE 


by their bark. 



































“Dear Sir—That’s D-e-a-r, space, Sir—Colon— 
that’s those two little dots—Now push the 
lever on your left as far as it will go and start 
this with a capital—!” 

GARZA IN COLLIER'S 


Baseball: A game in which the young 
man who strikes out for himself re- 
ceives no praise for it. —LAMPOON 





“Just fancy that!” exclaimed the 
proud mother. “They’ve promoted our 
son for hitting the sergeant! They’ve 
made him a court-martial!” 

—THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE 
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The Week at Home 


Death of a Law 


Since Congress passed the original 
Neutrality Act in 1935 it has moved 
a long way from its former isolationist 
position. Many measures have been 
adopted which run counter to the 
provisions of the neutrality law. The 
Neutrality Act prohibits American 
citizens or corporations from lending 
money to nations at war, but the 
Lend-Lease Act of last March extends 
practically unlimited credit to coun- 
tries fighting against Hitler. The 
Neutrality Act prohibits American 
vessels from carrying passengers or 
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The Question 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


goods to belligerent nations; approxi- 
mately 125 American-owned vessels 
have simply registered in Panama 
and have continued normal operation. 


The most recent conflict with the 
Neutrality Act concerns its provision 
that American merchantmen cannot 
be armed. The administration now 
desires revision of the Act to lift this 
ban, for it does not agree with present 
government policy. Senator McKellar 
of Tennessee has gone still further 
and has introduced a resolution in 
Congress calling for outright repeal 
of the entire Neutrality Act. 

Although this resolution will find 
much support on Capitol Hill, it will 
also face stiff opposition from the 
isolationist bloc. It is fairly certain, 
however, that if not completely re- 
pealed at this time, the Act will be 
drastically revised. 


Liberty Fleet Day 


Saturday, September 27, was 
Liberty Fleet Day, and a red-letter 
day in the naval and marine history 
of the United States. In the Bethlehem 
shipyards at Baltimore the S. S. 
Patrick Henry was launched at noon 
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as the first of a fleet of 312 “liberty 
ships” now under construction. Be- 
fore the day was over 14 merchant 
ships, instead of the 12 originally 
scheduled, built by order of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, had slid down 
the ways in the greatest mass launch- 
ing since the World War. 


During the preceding week the 
Navy had been increased by five 
destroyers and one battleship. The 
latter was the 35,000-ton Massachu- 
setts, launched seven months ahead 
of schedule at the Boston suburb of 
Quincy. She was the second battle- 
ship launched this year and the fourth 
since the beginning of naval expan- 
sion in 1934. When completely fin- 
ished she will join America’s men- 
of-war as our mightiest ship of the 
line. 


The importance of these particular 
ships is largely symbolic, for their 
names will soon be forgotten as scores 
of other ships slide down the ways 
to swell the merchant marine and 
Navy of this country. The present 
program of the Maritime Commission 
calls for the construction of about 
1,400 merchant ships by the end of 
1943, or about two ships a day for 
the next two years. Since July 1, 
1940, the Navy has ordered a total 
of 2,831 naval ships of all classes, to 
cost more than $7,234,000,000. At 118 
American shipyards last week were 
being built 15 battleships, 12 aircraft 
carriers, 54 cruisers, 197 destroyers, 74 
submarines, and many other smaller 
vessels. 


Tax on War Profits 


Recently Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau proposed that business 
should be willing to sacrifice in the 
interest of national defense, and that 
a ceiling should be fixed on the 
enormous profits that are always 
made by some individuals and cor- 
porations in wartime. He recom- 
mended that all corporation profits 
over six per cent on invested capital 
be taxed away by the government 
during the emergency. 

This would mean, for example, that 
a corporation in which $100,000,000 
was invested would be permitted to 
earn $6,000,000 a year in net profits 
to distribute to stockholders, and that 
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CHALLENGE TO SUBMARINES. As the United States speeds construction of merchant ships, a 
new and revolutionary model has been devised. Above is an 80-foot working model of the “Sea 
The completed vessels will be 270-foot, 1,900-ton cargo ships, and 
They can be manufactured quickly and will be more 


Otter,” first of such ships. 
will be powered by 16 gasoline engines. 
difficult to hit than ordinary cargo vessels. 
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THE JEFFERSON MEMORIAL. A new vista has been added to the sights in the nation’s capital 
by virtual completion of the memorial to Thomas Jefferson on the banks of Tidal Basin. No 


statue has yet been made to be placed in the edifice, however, 


dedicated until 1943. 


all over that amount would be taxed 
100 per cent. The present excess 
profits tax law is much less severe. 
It is graduated like the income tax 
and ranges from 35 to 60 per cent on 
excess earnings. It is based on eight 
per cent of invested capital instead 
of six. 


The Treasury Department is draw- 
ing up a bill embodying this proposal 
which will likely arouse vigorous dis- 
cussion in Congress. Business and 
the press generally have already re- 
acted violently against the proposal. 
They argue that it would destroy 
incentive and ruin many businesses. 


In the States 


States are swinging into line behind 
the federal government to do every- 
thing in their power to further de- 
fense preparations. Measure after 
measure has been written into state 
law this year, as legislatures have 
debated and passed acts to put their 
states in a better position to cooperate. 


A great many of these laws were 
patterned after a set of model defense 
bills which were drawn up last year 
in the nation’s capital. Representa- 
tives from the Department of Justice 
and from the states themselves came 
together to plan measures which con- 
tained the best and most workable 
provisions for states to adopt. The 
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and it will not be formally 


became 
legisla- 


bills, in their final forms, 
suggested models for state 
tures to consider. 


Following this lead, 16 states 
adopted the model sabotage preven- 
tion act, and 13 states passed the 
measure for the control of explosives. 
In 27 states, the legislatures passed 
the model law which organizes a state 
home guard to take the place of absent 
National Guard forces. 


Land of Plenty 


America’s ranking as the land of 
agricultural plenty has already des- 
tined her to be the world’s pantry 
after the war is over. Practice for 
this gigantic task is going on now, 
with part of the huge output from 
American farms flowing to Britain. 


During the next four months, ac- 
cording to Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard, the United States 
must send one billion dollars’ worth 
of food products to the British people 
if they are to hold out. This amounts 
to one-fourth of all the food which 
they will need during that time. Not 
only are Britain’s food imports down 
because of the war, but her own 
farms are producing less—20 per 
cent below normal in milk, 40 per cent 
in meat, and 70 per cent in eggs. 


Powerhouse 


The world’s largest hydroelectric 
generator, harnessed to the waters of 
the Columbia River as they pour over 
Grand Coulee Dam in Washington 
state, went into action for the first 
time two days ago, on October 4. 


First of 18 to be installed in the 
dam, the mammoth unit can furnish 
108,000 kilowatts of electric power— 
as much as would be required by an 
industrial city of 200,000 people. 
When the other 17 generators are 
installed, Grand Coulee—the largest 
structure ever built by the hands of 
man in the history of the world— 
will furnish energy equal to 2,700,- 
000 horsepower. 

Grand Coulee is thus on its way to 
becoming the source of light and 
power for homes, offices, and factories 
in a great circular area 600 miles in 
diameter. On the day when the last 
of the 18 generators is switched into 
service, Grand Coulee’s output will 
be equal to one-twelfth of all the 
electricity generated in the United 
States today. 
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The Week Abroad 


Personalities in Prague 


After the Czechs, let down by their 
allies, yielded their independence 
without fighting, two and a half years 
ago, Hitler appointed Baron Kon- 
stantin von Neurath to rule over 
them in the office of ‘protector.’ 


Baron von Neurath, formerly Ger- 
man foreign minister, was a diplo- 
A mild, in- 


mat of the old school. 





ACME 
CZECH leader Dr. Emil Hacha is one of the 
hapless officials retained by the Nazis in a 
position of nominal authority over Bohemia- 
Moravia, the remnants of the Czech state. 


telligent man, he did not arouse 
Czech antipathies as some of the 
Nazis would have. At the same time, 
Dr. Emil Hacha was allowed to re- 
tain his position as president of 
Bohemia-Moravia, the remnants of 
the Czech state. Under Dr. Hacha 
was another Czech, General Alois 
Elias, who served as premier. 


Last week, after a period of secret 
but apparently effective sabotage, 
this period of relative moderation 
came to a sudden end. Apparently 
on the orders of Heinrich Himmler, 
chief of the German Gestapo, von 
Neurath “retired from office” for 
reasons of failing health. The Czech 
premier, General Elias, was promptly 
arrested on the strange charge that 
he was “preparing for high treason,” 
while Reinhard Hedrich, the right- 
hand man of Himmler, took charge. 
Hedrich has left Hacha in office, ap- 
parently for appearances’ sake, but 
since he is known as one of the most 
ruthless officials in the Nazis’ most 


ruthless organization, the secret po- 
lice, observers fear an unhappy win- 
ter lies ahead for the Czechs. 


Who Are the Allies? 


Quite frequently the countries 
fighting on the side of Britain are 
referred to as “the Allies,’’ just as 
they were during the World War, 
but until a policy conference was 
called in London for the Allied gov- 
ernments, a little while ago, it was 
not easy to tell who was and who was 
not included. 

On the basis of the Allied confer- 
ence in London, it is now established 
that there are 11 Allied governments. 
Britain and her dominions are 
counted as one, and the Soviet Union 
is second. The remaining nine con- 
sist of nations already defeated by 
Hitler. First are the governments 
which took refuge in England after 
German invasions, namely, Poland, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Yugo- 
slavia, Luxembourg, and Greece. The 
second group consists of specially 
constituted ‘“‘free governments,” rep- 
resenting Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
and France, whose governments 
made peace with Hitler and stayed at 
home. 

Most of the nine governments-in- 
exile are located near London, and 
maintain fighting forces with the 
British. Three of the governments, 
those of Holland, ‘Free France,” and 
Belgium, still rule colonial lands and 
people which have proved valuable 
in the war. 


Flag of Panama 


The Republic of Panama, which 
winds down the narrow, twisted 
isthmus between Costa Rica and 
South America, occupies a unique 
position in Central America. In many 
respects it resembles its neighbors. 

But the Panama Canal and the 
zone which extends for five miles 
on each side, have strongly affected 
the land. This canal slices the Re- 
public in two. Since the United 
States manages the canal, operates 
the railroad between Balboa and 
Colon, its two extremities, supervises 
sanitation and the defense of the 
area, and maintains a formidable 
concentration of military and air 
power in the region, Panama has long 
been strongly influenced by what the 
United States says and does. 

In recent months the red-white- 
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THREE LIONS 


IN THE BLACK SEA REGION of Russia, the Nazis are making their most impressive gains. This 
is a typical peacetime scene of peasants attending a cattle market. 


and-blue merchant flag of Panama 
has been seen frequently on ships in 
all parts of the world. The latest 
statistics, in fact, show Panama’s reg- 
istered merchant fleet to be the sixth 
largest in the globe, a remarkable fact 
when it is considered that in 1940 
Panama was not listed among the 30 
leading mercantile powers. 

Actually, however, only a few of 
these ships are owned by Panama. 
Most of them are owned by American 
firms which, with the consent of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, have 
transferred them to Panama registry, 
a simple transaction costing only $1 
for each ton the ship weighs. About 
125 American-owned ships fly the 
Panama flag today in order to carry 
American materials to places from 
which they would be barred under the 
Neutrality Act. 


Finland's Position 


When, two winters ago, the out- 
numbered Finns lost the hopeless but 
courageous battle they fought amid 
deep forests and snows in the far 
north against invading Russians, 
they found they had paid a heavy 
price for their resistance. More than 
60,000 Finns were dead, one-tenth of 
Finland had become Russian terri- 

















Chasing a Shadow 
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tory. Nearly $400,000,000 damage 
had been inflicted on property. 
When Germany attacked Russia, in 
June, the Finns saw a chance to re- 
cover some of their lost lands and 
wealth, and they, too, joined in the 
war. Finland, however, never joined 
the Axis, and never signed an open 
alliance with Germany. By degrees 
they have pushed the Russians back 
until there are no longer any Rus- 
sian troops on Finnish territory. 
Although the British, recognizing 
the justice of Finland’s cause, have 
refrained from breaking off relations 
with Finland, they dispatched to 
Helsinki last week a firm note de- 
manding that Finland cease fighting 
beyond her old frontiers. Some 
Finnish spokesmen have _ indicated 
that Finland would like to do this, 
rather than incur any further casual- 
ties. But there is now room for 
grave doubt whether the Finns can 
make peace with Russia without 
stirring swift reprisals from Hitler. 


Battle for the Crimea 


Military experts were interested to 
note last week that the big German 
army driving through the Ukraine 
toward Russia’s great Don Basin had 
detached a force of at least 70,000 
men to attack the Crimea. 

The Crimea, a diamond-shaped 
peninsula jutting from southern Rus- 











FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
ARGENTINA recently squelched a Nazi-inspired 
military revolt when Fifth Columnists, involved 


in a plot to seize the government, 
rounded up and placed under arrest. 


were 


sia into the Black Sea, is best known 
as a pleasure resort. A sort of Rus- 
sian Florida, its climate is mild and 
its beaches and shore line are at- 
tractive. The Crimea is somewhat 
smaller than New Hampshire, with 
750,000 inhabitants. 

But it also happens that the Crimea 
is one of the most _ strategic 
points in the Black Sea. It domi- 
nates Odessa and the Russian coast 
to the west. It commands shipping 
lanes entering the Sea of Azov to 
Rostov and the River Don to the 
northeast. The Russian naval base 
at its southern tip, in the town of 
Sevastopol (the scene of bitter fight- 
ing in 1854-56), is second in im- 
portance only to Istanbul in Black 
Sea strategy. 

The fact that the Germans are 
now striving to take the Crimea at 
all costs, instead of passing it by, 
has convinced the British and Rus- 
sians that Hitler would like to use 
it as a springboard for a sea-borne 
attack on Batum and the oil regions 
beyond. Anticipating trouble in this 
region, the British are already mak- 
ing preparations to move a force into 
the Caucasus Mountains, if neces- 
sary, in order to keep the Germans 
away from the oil fields. 


Reich Finances 


News about the financial position 
of Germany has been very difficult to 
obtain during the last few years. 
Various surveys have been made, 
however, and those made by British 
and American financial experts on 
the basis of secret diplomatic reports 
have proved fairly reliable. 

Recently, for example, the United 
States Department of Commerce es- 
timated that Germany’s national in- 
come is 100 billion marks a year. Of 
this, between 72 and 74 billion 
marks, or nearly three-quarters of 
the national income, is being used 
by the government, and 50 billion 
marks, or half the total income, 
is being spent for war purposes. 

Some observers have taken com- 
fort from these figures, pointing to 
the fact that Germany’s debt has 
risen 70 billion marks in two years. 
But there is actually small comfort 
for British and Americans in these 
figures. They show that Germany, 
with most of Europe under her com- 
mand, is putting 20 per cent more of 
her national income into the war 
effort than is Britain, and nearly 
50 per cent more than the United 
States. That is, with all her victories 
so far, Germany is still working 
harder than her enemies. The total 
effort of the United States and 
Britain, however, is probably con- 
siderably greater than that of Ger- 
many alone. 
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OCCUPATION. When the Nazis occupy a new country, a strong initial effort is made to impress 
the population with the efficiency and strength of Germany. Above are members of the German 
Labor Corps, arriving in the Netherlands, carrying shovels instead of guns and singing patriotic 


songs. 


The Dutch, however, refused to be impressed. 


Occupied Europe Stirring 


(Concluded from page 1) 


square miles of land have fallen to 
Hitler. For all practical purposes, it 
should be noted that German forces 
also control Slovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria, with a total 
population of 37,000,000. 

Thus we see Germany now in di- 
rect control of 174,000,000 non-Ger- 
man peoples living in an area about 
a third the size of the United States. 
In addition, it should be remembered 
that Hitler wields limited control 
over the 61,000,000 people of Italy 
and unoccupied France, bringing the 
total to 235,000,000 people. 


Methods of Control 

Germans have always been good 
organizers, but there is no central 
bureau for the control of these terri- 
tories, as might be expected. There 
is nothing in Germany which com- 
pares with the British colonial office, 
through which nearly all matters in- 
volving the Empire are cleared. This 
is because the Germans have been 
using a wide variety of techniques 
to control the conquered lands. 

So far, the Germans have followed 
three distinct patterns in dealing 
with the vanquished. The first deals 
with people of German origin—as in 
Austria, the Sudetenland, Danzig, 
and the Polish Corridor. These have 
simply been incorporated in the 
Greater Reich. All “racial Germans” 
in these regions have become citizens 
as a matter of course, and are now 
treated as long-standing members of 
the German community. In some 
regions close to German borders, no- 
tably in Poland, Bohemia, the Belgian 
provinces of Eupen and Malmédy, 
and in France’s Lorraine, non-Ger- 
mans have been forcibly removed 
from their homes, their belongings 
confiscated, and German families 
moved in. 

The second group of conquered 
peoples are those designated as ‘““Teu- 
tonic’”—those who are racial brothers 
or cousins of the Germans, but not 
actually Germans. These include now 
only the Dutch, the Danes, and the 
Norse. If Hitler’s conquests con- 
tinue, they might also include the 
Swedes and British. 

Special treatment has been ac- 
corded these lands. The Danes, in 
particular, have been given favor- 
able treatment because they did not 
resist German occupation. There is 
a German military governor in Den- 
mark, but his function is limited to 


military matters, guarding against 
British attacks, directing German 
troop movements, and so on. 

In theory, the Danish king and 
parliament function as always. Their 
only contact with the German gov- 
ernment is through the German min- 
ister in Copenhagen—that is to say, 
through the foreign office, as is the 
case with the United States. Ac- 
tually, however, the German minis- 
ter’s advice comes close to being law, 
and early this year the Danish pre- 
mier admitted that “we are for the 
time being a sort of protectorate.” 

Norway and Holland were given 
special commissioners, Josef Ter- 
boven and Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, 
respectively. Both nations were told 
they could retain their civil adminis- 
trators, and everyone was advised to 
go back and pick up his work where 
he left off. In neither country, at first, 
were local Nazis and Fifth Col- 
umnists given positions of any im- 
portance. 


Third Group 

The third group of countries in- 
cludes people adjudged to be inferior 
to the Germans—the _ Belgians, 
French, Poles, Czechs, Serbs, and so 
on. Hitler has always considered 
the Slavs to be a particularly in- 
ferior race, so they have received the 
worst treatment. The Poles have 
suffered the most cruel treatment of 
all. It is still impossible to report 
accurately on what has happened in 
Poland. The western part of the land 
has been cleared of Poles, hundreds 
of thousands of them have been put 
at forced labor on German roads and 
farms, mistreated and half-starved. 
Of a nation of 34,221,000 in 1938, 
there remain today only 13,000,000 
Poles crowded into what is called 
the Government General of Poland, 
a small, bleak region in eastern Po- 
land. The rest are scattered. 

The French are an “inferior peo- 
ple’ who have been somewhat bet- 
ter treated, partly because there is 
a French army of from 140,000 to 
200,000 men in North Africa which 
will be swung into the war against 
Germany if France is goaded too far. 
France is also a special case because 
it is divided into occupied and unoc- 
cupied regions. 

France deserves special attention, 
however, because it offers a good 
illustration of what is happening in 
all countries occupied by German 


troops. In accordance with the ar- 
mistice terms, France pays Germany 
$9,000,000 a day in ‘“‘occupation costs” 
to support German soldiers in France. 
Only half of this money is actually 
needed by the German troops. They 
spend it in France, and take it away 
in the form of goods. The other half 
is used by the German government 
to purchase control in the glass, steel, 
and textile industries of France, in 
factories, railroads, mines, shipping 
lines, and all types of French indus- 
try and transport. 


In gaining control of the economic 
resources of the conquered lands, the 
Germans are using giant “cartels,” or 
industrial combines. The biggest of 
these is probably the German steel 
cartel which includes the huge Her- 
mann Goering Werke, and now vir- 
tually owns the steel plants of Upper 
Silesia (Poland), Austria, Lorraine, 
Luxembourg, France, and which is 
gaining ground in Sweden, a still 
neutral country. Other big combines 
dominate cement, wood pulp, glass- 
ware, potash, coal, synthetic nitrates, 
and other industries. 


Thus, by degrees, Germany is con- 
solidating its hold on continental Eu- 
rope. With that continent now shut 
off from world trade, Germany is the 
one great commercial power. It buys 
and sells what it wants, on its own 
terms. Even if Italy wants to buy 
textiles from Belgium, or steel from 
Sweden, the orders must “clear” 
through Berlin, with permission of 
the German economic ministry. 


Return to Middle Ages? 

Some experts have already noticed 
an interesting pattern in these de- 
velopments. Thomas Reveille, in his 
recent book, The Spoil of Europe, be- 
lieves a return to the medieval sys- 
tem of political control, with Ger- 
many the dominant power, is en- 
visaged. ‘‘We Germans have no rea- 
son to be ashamed of the Middle 
Ages,” the Deutsche Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, stated this year, ‘Qn the con- 
trary, the Middle Ages, about which 
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Americans acquire naive ideas 
through English suggestions, were a 
proud time, one of the proudest in 
memories. The European Middle 
Ages period developed a kultur of 
the highest peak.” Reveille believes 
the Nazis intend to re-establish the 
borders of Europe as they stood about 
the year 1000 A.D.; with France split 
up into the kingdoms of Burgundy, 
Normandie, Brittany, and Provence, 
with the Swiss Federation “un- 
scrambled,” Spain broken up, and 
so on, somewhat along the lines in- 
dicated upon the map which appears 
on this page. 

This, however, presupposes the suc- 
cess of Nazi efforts to assimilate the 
countries already under German rule. 
So far there has been no indication 
of anything but failure. Trouble 
was to be expected in Poland, Serbia, 
Bohemia, and other Slav: regions 
badly treated by the Nazis, and per- 
haps even in France. But it has 
come as an unpleasant surprise to 
the Germans to meet the bitterest 
opposition in Holland and Norway, 
two of the three states selected as 
worthy of racial kinship with the 
Reich. 

In Holland, despite the shooting 
of 18 Dutch citizens last spring, wires 
have been cut, factory machines 
damaged, bridges destroyed, and a 
steady campaign of noncooperation 
has been in full swing all year. In 
Norway, where a Reich commissioner 
“cooperates” with a puppet ruler, 
Major Vidkung Quisling, strikes have 
been called so often that 500,000 
Norwegians in the Oslo region have 
been made virtual prisoners by a 
declaration of martial law and 
threats of reprisals. 

The fact that the Germans have 
had to begin the “hostage” system 
in France, Holland, and Norway, 
(that is, of shooting a certain num- 
ber of prisoners to avenge the death 
of every German) is in itself an ad- 
mission that in none of these coun- 
tries is there any general desire to 
collaborate in Hitler’s new order. 
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NAZI EUROPE, as planned by the strategists of the “New Order.” (From a map. by Liam Dunne 


for “The Spoil of Europe,” by Thomas Reveille.) 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


It is a fact, therefore, that a few 
big companies, a few wealthy men 
do have very great influence in de- 
termining what shall be shown to 
the American public. They cannot, 
however, do exactly as they please. 
They must make pictures which the 
public will go to see. A few years 
ago, large groups objected to certain 


types of movies and formed the 
Legion of Decency as a protest. As 
a result, the movie industry itself 


inaugurated a number of important 
reforms. 

Although movies are produced by 
wealthy corporations, many pictures 
attempt to portray American life 
and problems fairly and realistically. 





THE NEWSPAPER is a most powerful influence 


on public opinion. Will freedom of the press 
be endangered, if other agencies of expression 
such as the motion picture and the radio, are 
brought under censorship? 


We have seen “The Grapes of Wrath” 
which dealt with a _ serious -social 
problem. It is true, however, that 
such pictures are the exception 
rather than the rule. A majority of 
movies depict a life of luxury and 
idleness. They deal with the lives of 
the wealthy and ignore many of the 
burning social issues of the time. 

Such movies have been justified 
on the ground that they entertain, 
make people forget their daily prob- 
lems and humdrum existence; that 
they enable the people to escape 
temporarily into a world of make- 
believe. Whatever justification there 
may be for this type of picture, from 
the standpoint of entertainment, 
such movies are undoubtedly bad 
from the standpoint of democratic 
society. 

Government censorship or regu- 
lation of the movies would create 
more problems than it would solve. 
The safest and most effective way of 
improving the quality of the movies, 
therefore, seems to be the pressure 
of public opinion; insistence upon 
the movies using their great facilities 
for the useful purpose of portray- 
ing democratic life and its problems 
more faithfully. 


Control of Radio 

The radio industry, like the motion 
picture, is dominated by a few big 
corporations. Most of the important 
programs, programs which have lis- 
teners all over the nation, are put on 
by three great corporations—the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
Each of these organizations has its 
own radio stations; that is, stations 
which are bound by contract to take 
the programs which the big produc- 


ing company broadcasts over the air. 

These local stations are said to be 
“affiliated” with the broadcasting cor- 
poration. All together 503, or nearly 
all the larger stations of the country, 
are affiliated with the three big com- 
panies. Seventy-six of them are 
affiliated with the NBC Red Net- 
work; 103 with the NBC Blue Net- 
work; 54 stations use programs of 
either the Red or the Blue Network. 
The NBC affiliates, therefore, number 
233. Affiliated with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System are 127 stations 
and with Mutual 176, of which 33 are 
also affiliated with NBC or CBS 
under special arrangements. There 
are 325 independent stations through- 
out the country. 

These great broadcasting com- 
panies might use their power to 
influence American opinion  pro- 
foundly, but they are not altogether 
free to do as they please. The federal 
government exercises a restraining 
influence. It gives licenses to the 
stations and assigns them certain 
wave lengths. If radio companies 
should produce programs which the 
government regarded as objection- 
able, their licenses might be revoked. 

Whether it is because the broad- 
casting companies work under the 
shadow of government regulation, or 
whether for other reasons, those who 
control radio productions in the 
United States have adopted a set of 
rules which tend to prevent abuses. 

In July 1939, the National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters, which includes 
about 400 radio stations, practically 
all network members, adopted a 
code which included the following 
provisions: 


(1) Radio stations may not permit, 
over their facilities, attacks upon any 
race or religion. 

(2) News broadcasts shall be free 
from editorial bias. 

(3) Time may not be sold for a 
program dealing with controversial 
issues, the sole exception being dur- 
ing political campaigns, when time 
must be sold equally to all parties. 

(4) If a station provides time for 
the discussion of one side of a con- 
troversial issue, it must provide an 
equal amount of time for presenta- 
tion of the other side. 


The Newspapers 

Now we come to the newspapers. 
Control of the newspapers is not 
centered in a few great companies 
such as those which have charge of 
movie production and radio broad- 
casting. There are about 2,000 daily 
newspapers in the United States, and 
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while there are a few big chains of 
newspapers, each owned by a single 
company, most of the dailies are in- 
dependently owned. 

The significant fact about news- 
papers, however, is this: Nearly all 
newspapers are owned and managed 
by men who may be said to belong 
to the businessman class, rather than 
to farmers, laborers, clerks, or people 
in the professional classes. A news- 
paper is essentially a business enter- 
prise, just as a factory, a store, or a 
bank is. A large city daily is one 
of the important business enterprises 
of the city. A small-town newspaper 
is one of the important businesses of 
the community. 


Distortion of News? 

It does not follow from this, nec- 
essarily, that editors distort the news, 
giving information favorable to the 
business and employer class and 
withholding news which is favorable 
to farmers, workers, or the poorer 
classes. Most newspapers, even 
though owned by businessmen, take 
professional pride in getting all the 


* news and in getting it straight, re- 


gardless of the groups who profit by 
the publication of the news. They 
reserve their comments and inter- 
pretations to the editorial page. 

There are, to be sure, many excep- 
tions. Certain newspapers willfully 
ignore and put in an inconspicuous 
place stories which run counter to 
their own views and _ prejudices. 
They may editorialize or ‘color” 
their news stories. 

All things considered, the Ameri- 
can newspapers, with all their short- 
comings, are the most reliable and 
the fairest in the world. Certain 
communities are more fortunate than 
others in having dependable news- 
papers. Where reliable papers are 
lacking, it is well for the citizen to 
supplement his reading by turning 
to other sources. If possible, he 
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RADIO COMMENTATORS, flooding the ether with news and opinion, have been important by- 


products of the war. Should they be controlled? 


Should this be forbidden as war-inciting propaganda? 
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should read newspapers from other 
cities. 

In order to obtain a more rounded 
picture of the news, as well as to 
see all sides to controversial subjects, 
independent citizens should keep 
abreast of the current magazines. As 
most of the newspapers represent 
the employer and businessman point 
of view on many social and economic 
problems, there are certain maga- 
zines which reflect the ideas of work- 
ers, farmers, and the poorer classes. 
Weeklies such as The Nation, The 
New Republic, and Common Sense 
belong to this group. 

As the public may exert pressure 
upon the movies by protesting against 
pictures it does not like, it may simi- 
larly deal with the newspapers. 
Newspaper editors are particularly 
sensitive to the reaction of their 
readers. If the readers protest against 
unfair treatment of the news, or if 
they refuse to buy the paper, they 
may bring about healthful results. 

Whether we consider the influence 
of the movies, the radio, or the news- 
papers, we cannot get away from 
the idea that a grave responsibility 
falls upon the citizen himself and 
that he must be constantly alert. 
When he sees that a movie or a radio 
program or a newspaper account is 
unfair, he should protest. If public 
opinion is watchful and courageous, 
it can exert tremendous influence 
over these important agencies of 
communication. 
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Movies, Radio, Press 

1. How many companies produce the 
majority of movies in this country? 
Name the more important of these. 

2. How can these large producers 
influence the independent theater 
owners? 

3. What are the main provisions of 
the code which governs radio broad- 
casting? 

4. Why is it important to supple- 
ment one’s reading of newspapers with 
the reading of magazines? 

5. What influence can the general 
public bring to bear upon movies, 
radio, and newspapers? 


Occupied Europe 


1. Approximately how many people 
in Europe have been placed under the 
control of the Nazis? 

2. How does the method of control 
vary with different groups of nations? 
Which group has fared the worst? 

3. Tell the methods by which the 
Nazis acquire the industries of the oc- 
cupied nations. 

4. When the Germans speak of re- 
turning to the Middle Ages, to what 
geographical arrangements do _ they 
refer? 

5. Why does France constitute a 
special case so far as Germany is con- 
cerned? 
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S secretary of state since the be- 
ginning of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, Cordell Hull has been 
in charge of America’s foreign poli- 
cies during one of the most trying 
periods of our history. Through re- 
current crises, he has remained out- 
wardly calm and unexcited. Those 
who know Hull intimately, however, 
say that his gentle, shy appearance 
is somewhat deceptive. He is not 
easily provoked, to be sure; but 
when he deems it. 
necessary to be 
firm and even 
harsh, as he some- 
times does when 
conferring with 
Axis diplomats, he 
can make his lis- 
tener extremely 
uncomfortable. 
Hull was born 
in the Tennessee 
backwoods, and 
entered politics at the age of 20. 
When he came to Washington in 
1907, he was just an obscure con- 
gressman. He realized then that if 
he was to make a name for himself, 
he would have to specialize upon 
one subject. He chose what must 
seem to many a dull subject, tariffs 
and international trade. But before 
long, he was recognized in the na- 
tion’s capital as the leading con- 
gressional authority on tariff ques- 
tions. 
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F Henry Morgenthau had had his 

way, he might be secretary of agri- 
culture today, for 
his whole  back- 
ground pointed 
in that direction. 
After helping elect 
Mr. Roosevelt as 
governor of New 
York in 1928, 
Morgenthau had 
been appointed to 
help draft a pro- 
gram of farm re- 
lief and develop a 
reforestation program for the state. 
Further than that, he had for years 
been a successful practical farmer, 
raising apples on his Hudson Valley 
estate, and publishing a farm journal. 

Thus, when Mr. Roosevelt became 
president, Morgenthau wanted the 
agriculture post in the cabinet, but 
instead he was made chairman of the 
Farm Board and later governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration. Then 
in 1934 he was given a cabinet post 
as secretary of the treasury, .which 
job he now holds. 
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T is no new experience for Henry 
L. Stimson to sit at the secretary of 
war’s desk. More than 30 years ago 
he served as war 
secretary for 
President Taft in 
the eventful years 
preceding the 
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World War. 
Last year in 
June, another 


President called 
him to the same 
position. This time 
**£- Stimson faced the 
great task of 
training an army for American de- 
fense. His ability is without ques- 
tion. Top Army men think he is one 
of the best-qualified secretaries the 
department has ever had. 

During the World War Stimson 
fought in France as commander of a 
battalion of field artillery. Later, 
under President Coolidge, he served 
in Nicaragua, the Philippines, and 
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was secretary of state under Hoover. 

Secretary Stimson, an excellent 
administrator, works vigorously and 
hard. At his office in the Munitions 
Building he keeps himself and his 
aides on a strict schedule. Though 
calm and reserved in manner, he 
fearlessly disregards all criticism in 
carrying out his plans. 


ECRETARY Frank Knox’s life is 

something like one of the old- 
time Alger success stories. When he 
was a young boy 
of seven, he sold 
newspapers. Dur- 
ing high school he 
worked as a $2-a- 
week grocery 
clerk; and at 
Michigan’s Alma 
College, did all 
kinds of odd jobs 
to earn enough 
money to stay in fie we 
school. 

After graduating he served in the 
Spanish-American War, taking part 
in the charge up San Juan Hill. 
Home dgain, he became a cub re- 
porter. In a short time he owned a 
newspaper and had become a power 
in state politics. He went to France 
with the American Army in 1918. 
Shortly after the war he was pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel. 

During President Roosevelt’s first 
term, Knox was sharply critical of 
New Deal policies. The Republicans 
made him their candidate for vice- 
president in 1936. Within a year 
after his party’s defeat, Frank Knox 
became alarmed at the trend of world 
affairs. More and more he approved 





the President’s foreign policies. In_ 


June 1940 President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Knox secretary of the navy. 
Colonel Knox, a powerfully built, 
vastly energetic man of 67, is now 
giving all his time to making our 
Navy the greatest in the world. 


HE position of postmaster general 
is one of the chief spoils of politi- 
cal victory; it is commonly given by 
each president to some person who 
has helped a great 
deal in his cam- 
paign. This was 
true of Jim Far- 
ley, and it is true 
of Frank C. Wal- 
ker, who has held 
the post since Far- 
ley’s retirement in 
August 1940. 
Walker has 
Walker aii been closely as- 
sociated with 
Roosevelt since the latter’s campaign 
for governor of New York in 1928. 
He has helped greatly in campaigns 
by contributing large sums of money 
(Walker is one of the wealthiest men 
in the New Deal), and by helping 
organize the vote, especially in the 
Northwest. 

As reward for these services Wal- 
ker was given several important ex- 
ecutive positions in the early New 
Deal. For a time, as secretary of the 
Executive Council, people referred to 
him as “assistant President.” As soon 
as possible, however, Walker re- 
tired to his private work, that of be- 
ing vice-president and counsel for a 
chain of movie theaters. 

At 55 years of age, Walker is a 
quiet man, who believes that no 


publicity is good publicity. Every- 
one agrees that he is an able man to 
fill the shoes of Jim Farley as post- 
master general. 


VERY Washington observer has 

his own opinion about Harold 
Ickes. But all will readily concede 
that the secretary of the interior 
lends dash and spice to the Roose- 
velt cabinet. One of Ickes’ most out- 
spoken political foes, columnist Hugh 
Johnson, admits that the Interior 
Department has never had a more 
energetic or more efficient adminis- 
trator. 


The trouble with “Honest Hal,” 
as some of his critics see it, is that he 
cannot remain content with a single 
job and that he is not happy unless 
involved in a hot 
political fight. 
Ickes commands a 
choice arsenal of 
invective which he 
uses generously in 
assailing oppo- 
nents of the New 
Deal, newspaper 
columnists, or 
others whom he 
dislikes. 

Completely de- 
voted to the President, Ickes has 
often been described as the adminis- 
tration’s “hatchet man.’ A good deal 
of his career has been devoted to 
crusades of one kind or another. 
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RANCIS BIDDLE is the newest 

member of the Roosevelt cabinet. 
He was appointed attorney general 
only last August, some months after 
his predecessor, Robert Jackson, had 
been raised to the Supreme Court 
bench. 

Biddle is a member of a prominent 
Philadephia fam- 
ily and _ during 
most of his career 
he has been en- 
gaged in private 
law practice. 
Though widely 
known for his lib- 
eral views, he did 
not take an active 
role in national 
politics until the 
New Deal began. 
Then, in 1934, he accepted the posi- 
tion of chairman of the National La- 
bor Relations Board and proved to 
be a vigorous advocate of President 
Roosevelt’s labor policies. 
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ECRETARY of Agriculture Claude 

Raymond Wickard is a “dirt 
farmer.” He knows what it is to 
walk all day behind a plow, to husk 
corn in bitterly cold weather, to 
pitch hay in the blazing sun. He 
knows how drought, or hail, or blight 
can wipe out everything the farmer 
owns. Today few men are as well 
qualified to lead the nation’s 30 
million farmers. 

After he left Purdue University in 
1915, Wickard quickly became the 
outstanding farmer of his district. In a 
comparatively few years his achieve- 
ments carried him from the office 
of county president of the Farm 
Bureau, to the Indiana State Senate, 
then to Washington as an assistant 
in the department he now heads. 
When Henry A. Wallace became vice- 
president, President Roosevelt chose 


Wickard to carry forward the ad- 
ministration’s farm program. 

A straightforward man, deeply 
bronzed by the Indiana sun, the 48- 
year-old secretary 
of agriculture 
tackles farm prob- 
lems with all the 
vigor of a farmer 
beginning his 
spring plowing. 
Secretary Wick- 





ard likes jokes, 
and his booming 
laugh is’ conta- 


gious. Away from 
his job, he enjoys 
home life with his wife and daughter 
in a large Washington apartment. 
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ECRETARY of Commerce Jesse 

Jones is probably better known 
to the nation as the biggest money 
lender in the world’s history than 
for his activities in the cabinet. He 
had been head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which has lent 
billions to businessmen since 1933. 
When all government lending agen- 
cies were gathered under one organi- 
zation—the Federal Loan Agency— 
two years ago, Jones was placed in 
charge. He is still in the driver’s 
seat, both there and at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Holding the reins on a number of 
jobs is no novelty to this millionaire 
Texan, who _ has 
been real _ estate 
man, construction 
promoter, banker, 
newspaper pub- 
lisher, and lum- 
berman—all at 
the same time, on 
a large scale. He 
does not shine as a 
platform speaker, 
but knows how ee 

Jones 
to say “yes” or 
“no” at the right time when a wrong 
answer might lose millions. 

Jones cuts the figure of a big ex- 
ecutive — conservatively dressed, 
white-haired, and dignified. His 
shiny limousine is often the last car 
to roll away from the office, and the 
six-foot, two-inch Jones is on his way 
home, usually with a batch of work 
in his briefcase to do that night. 
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NE of the three remaining origi- 

nal New Deal cabinet members, 
Frances Perkins is the first woman 
ever to sit in the president’s cabinet. 
This fact has been one of the chief 
reasons for the hostility to her as 
secretary of labor. 

Miss Perkins brings to her present 
job a rich background of experience 
in the field of social work. She 
learned about the problems of labor 
in her pioneer struggle to secure im- 
proved industrial conditions in New 
York state. 

A New Eng- 
lander with a keen 
sense of social re- 
sponsibility, Miss 
Perkins is without 
question one of 
the hardest work- 
ers in public life. 
In spite of her 
qualities, she has 
**F not been very 
: popular; business- 
men have not liked her reforms, and 
labor has objected because she has 
never held a union card. Neverthe- 
less, she has continued to hold her 
position and make her influence 
strongly felt. In private life she is 
Mrs. Paul C. Wilson and she has a 
married daughter. ; . 
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